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COMMUNICANT BEHAVIOR IN SMALL DISCUSSION 
GROUPS 


S. Frank Miyamoto, Laura CRowELL, AND ALLAN KaATCHER 


I 
Introduction 


To those of us who work in the speech field the verbal transac- 
tions of people are of primary concern. In attempting to improve 
the communicative skills of our students we have found it necessary 
to derive principles of effective communication. Until recently these 
principles have largely been experientially-derived, but because of 
a growing recognition of a need for sounder bases of generalization 
we are now attempting to move from speculation to experimenta- 
tion. A number of our researchers already have set to work to 
examine the communication of the public speaker with his audi- 
ence.1 We have done extremely little, however, regarding the com- 
munication of the participant in the small discussion group, despite 
the fact that instruction in techniques of group problem-solving 
have become important aspects of the speech curriculum. This 
paper is an attempt to formulate some of the problems of com- 
munication research, the investigation of which may help to fill the 
gap that now seems so apparent in this aspect of our field. 

We have emphasized in our public speaking courses that speak- 


S. Frank Miyamoto—Department of Sociology, University of Washington, 
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1. Franklyn S. Haiman, “An Experimental Study of the Effects of Ethos 
in Public Speaking,” Speech Monographs, 16 (1949), 190-202. 

Elwood A. Kretsinger, “Gross Bodily Movement as an Index of Audience 
Interest,” Speech Monographs, 19 (1952), 244-248. 

Stanley F. Paulson, “The Effects of the Prestige of the Speaker and 
Acknowledgement of Opposing Arguments on Audience Retention and Shift 
of Opinion,” Speech Monographs, 21 (1954), 267-271. 

Orville L. Pence, “Emotionally Loaded Argument: Its Effectiveness in 
Stimulating Recall,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 40 (1954), 272-276. 
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ing is a two-way process, that the anticipated responses of the 
listeners must be taken into account in the preparation of the dis- 
course which is to be the stimulus to these reactions, a point of 
view not unlike that of G. H. Mead, the eminent social psychologist. 
We have further urged that, in addressing an audience, the speaker 
must adjust to the perceived responses of his listeners, altering his 
stimulus insofar as that is possible if there is discrepancy between 
the anticipated and perceived responses. But note the curious twist 
in the meaning of a “two-way process” which this emphasis has 
given, for it is only the speaker who is held responsible for such 
sensitivity of perception, while little is said about the ways in which 
listeners, by their responses, may facilitate the speaker in his com- 
munication. If it is granted that our object is optimum communica- 
tion, it seems necessary to give attention to the role of listeners 
in the communicative process and to consider the differential ways 
in which “communicant behavior” affects communication. 

In small discussion groups (of 5 to 25 members, for instance) 
the listener plays a doubly important role; he is important as he 
performs the act of listening, and, further, as he speaks having 
listened. For he is listener, providing cues to the speaker by his 
non-verbal or short verbal responses, for a moment only; then, in 
turn, he becomes speaker, verbalizing his responses to a variety of 
cues, one of which may be the communication of the previous 
speaker. (Perhaps, by definition, we would wish at this moment 
to cease characterizing him as communicant, describing him now 
as communicator.) Of these two phases of response, it is the first 
—the providing of cues to the speaker by non-verbal or short verbal 
responses—with which this paper deals. We are, therefore, using 
the term “communicant behavior” to cover those aspects of the be- 
havior of a group member which reveal his response during a com- 
munication from another participant. The behavior may be verbal, 
a brief comment breaking into the communication of another or 
following its termination; or it may be non-verbal, indicating a 
reaction by observable movement, subliminal cues, or even by ab- 
sence of response. 

In research studies communicant behavior has frequently been 
recorded and analyzed as a necessary part of the total communica- 
tive process, but it has seldom been singled out for separate atten- 
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tion. Bales, in one of his studies,? distinguished between “pro- 
active” and “reactive” tendencies, terms which correspond roughly 
to our distinction between communicator and communicant be- 
havior. His twelve-category schedule, developed to describe the on- 
going nature of communication, characterizes communicant be- 
havior, however, more as event than as response, an approach not 
useful in our analysis of the effects of the communicant behavior 
upon the speaker. 

A preliminary step toward a more detailed understanding of 
communicant behavior was made in a study on self-evaluation of 
people as to their own abilities as listeners. It was found that 
psychology students participating in small group discussions made 
less discriminating judgments about themselves as listeners than as 
speakers, a result which suggests the ambiguity of the communicant 
concept. Furthermore, students who were judged by other members 
as exhibiting a high degree of leadership behavior in the groups did 
not hold high self-concepts of their listening abilities, although they 
rated themselves high in their speaking abilities. It seems that per- 
sons do not easily assess their own listening behavior. 

Heretofore interest in listening behavior has centered on investi- 
gations of the listener’s amount of recall, degree of comprehension, 
and change of attitude. Our interest, on the other hand, is focused 
upon the listener’s immediate response to communication in the 
small group situation, primarily because of the potential effect of 
this response upon the speaker in bringing about changes in his 
communicative efforts. 


II 
Communicator Sensitivity to Communicant Behavior 


In surveying communicant behavior it may not be necessary to 
look at all the responses which the communicants exhibit but only 
those to which the communicator attends. A further reason here 
for interest in the communicator’s part in the interaction is that the 


2. Robert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” in Talcott 
Parsons, Robert F. Bales and Edward A. Shils, Working Papers in a Theory 
of Aciion (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953), p. 121. 

3. Laura Crowell, Allan Katcher, and S. Frank Miyamoto, “Self-Concepts of 
Communication Skills and Performance in Small Group Discussions,” Speech 
Monographs, 22 (1955), 20-27. 
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communicant behavior which has some likelihood of being noted by 
the communicator will tend to be continued. Hence, the communi- 
cator’s sensitivity to communicant behavior is of interest in this 
analysis. 

Whose responses will the speaker attend to? Probably this would 

depend upon such factors as number, physical placement, unexpect- 
ed responses, status, hostility, support, deviation, and his history of 
communication within the group. 
Number. In a group of five, four communicant responses are, of 
course, potentially available to a speaker, whereas in a group of 
twenty-five, twenty-four re.conses are available. To how many 
listeners does a speaker attend specifically enough to note and 
utilize the reactions? Bales’ study* indicates that as the size of the 
group increases the “top man” receives a higher proportion of the 
communications from the members and that he directs more of his 
communications to the whole group. If in a larger group the com- 
municator tends to address more of his remarks to the group as a 
whole, it may follow that he is responding less to the specific com- 
municant behavior of the individual members and more to a gen- 
eralized impression of group response. Nevertheless, he will likely 
perceive rather specifically the individual responses of certain mem- 
bers. The factors underlying his selection will be considered below. 
Even if the group is of minimum size where we might suppose that 
he could perceive all the communicant responses, he may well, 
through the operation of these same forces of selection, fail to dis- 
tribute his attention equally or at all. 


Physical placement. One factor in the speaker’s selection of the 
responses to which he will attend is that of physical nearness of 
persons in the group. The greater interstimulation occurring be- 
tween those at a greater physical distance has been noted.> Al- 
though the investigator had reference only to verbal interchanges, 
the fact of interstimulation at a distance is pertinent here. Steinzor® 


4. Robert F. Bales, “Some Uniformities of Behavior in Small Social Systems,” 
in Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, (Eds.) 
Readings in Social Psychology (New York: Holt, 1952), p. 155. 

5. Franklyn S. Haiman, Group Leadership and Democratic Action (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951), p. 133. 

6. Bernard Steinzor, “The Spatial Factor in Face-to-Face Discussion Groups,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 45 (1950), 552-555. 
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suggested that a leader might well seat two people who tend to 
monopolize the discussion next to each other to “decrease the inter- 
stimulation” between them, and analyzed the factor involved as 
opportunity for mutual observation. It is obvious that a speaker 
will rarely look at the person sitting immediately beside him full 
in the face, and will thus be less likely to perceive the neighbor’s - 
communicant reactions fully and less able to use them in readjusting 
his communication. Conversely, the speaker will have a less re- 
stricted view of the responses of persons seated more distantly from 
him in the group and will consequently be enabled to use more cues 
from them in his communication. 


Unexpected responses. Within every group there is a range of 
expected communicant responses—responses to ideas, to persons, 
to the cooperative process itself. When a response outside this 
range is given with moderate strength (for example, if a member 
were to clap with some degree of restraint as his response to a com- 
munication in a small group), it tends to draw attention. Even 
when a response that lies within the accustomed range and might 
thus be expected occurs with unexpected strength (for example, 
if a member laughs raucously in response to a communication), it 
tends to elicit attention. That is, the speaker is likely to attend to 
the unexpected response whether it is the response itself that is un- 
expected or whether it is the strength of the response that is un- 


expected. 


Status. The speaker’s choice of communicant behavior to attend to 
will relate also to his perception of the power structure of the group. 
Studies? have shown that speakers are likely to address their com- 
munications to those deemed powerful in the activity of the group. 
Such direction of remarks will likely include attention to the com- 
municant responses of these more powerful persons and make likely 
an adjustment of communication on the basis of the reactions. 
For, just as an idea presented by a high status person has more 


7. K. Back, L. Festinger, et al., “The methodology of studying rumor trans- 
mission,” Human Relations, 3 (1950), 307-312. 

H. H. Kelley, “Communication in experimentally created hierarchies,” 
Human Relations, 4 (1951), 39-56. 

J. Thibaut, “An experimental study of the cohesiveness of underprivileged 
groups,” Human Relations, 3 (1950), 251-278. 
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likelihood of receiving the consideration of the group,® so a com- 
municant response of a high status individual has more likelihood 
of bringing about a change in the speaker’s behavior. 


Hostility. Furthermore, a speaker will note evidence of hostility 
in the group. It is likely that he will attend more closely to the re- 
sponses of those whom he deems to have the greatest power to re- 
duce his status. How closely he attends to them will perhaps be a 
function of his own degree of stability in the group and of the 
importance he attaches to the group itself. 


Support. On the other hand, the speaker will tend to perceive the 
reactions of those whose supportive responses are most satisfying to 
him. He may, reacting to these favorable cues, speak with greater 
expansiveness, include more of the personal element, hazard less 
probable speculations, etc., within the limitations he imposes upon 
himself in reaction to the less supportive (even hostile) responses 
he has received from others. It is likely that the supportive re- 
sponse of those of low status will be considered less satisfying to 
him and will hence be less carefully noted, even perhaps avoided. 


Deviation. It seems probable that the speaker will tend to pay at- 
tention to the communicant behavior of members of the group whose 
opinions on the topic are known to deviate most widely from the 
general belief of the group.® Festinger and Thibaut?® found that, 
when there was a range of opinion in the group, speakers tended to 
direct their remarks toward those members whose opinions were 
at the extremes of the range. Such direction of communication 
would likely be accompanied by attention to the communicant be- 
havior of the deviant individuals. 


Personal history of communication within the group. Another im- 
portant factor may be the speaker’s own past history of communica- 
tive effort in the group. He will be likely to attend to those whose 
communicant responses have been most important to him in the 
past; if his personality structure causes him to meet opposition 


8. George A. Theodorson, “Elements in the Progressive Development of Small 
Groups,” Social Forces, 31 (1953), 311-320. 

9. Stanley Schachter, “Deviation, rejection and communication,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46 (1951), 190-207. 

10. L. Festinger and J. Thibaut, “Interpersonal Communication in Small 
Groups,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46 (1951), 92-99. 
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straightforwardly, he will tend to give attention to those from whom 
he has received such cues previously; if he customarily seeks cues 
which afford him support in his communication, he will perhaps at- 
tend to those persons who have acted supportively before. 

It is interesting to note that these factors do not operate separ- 
ately. In fact, at times they may set up opposing states of motiva- 
tion in the speaker to the detriment of the overall nature of his 
communication. For example, he may be attending to supportive re- 
sponses of one member when an unexpected response from a status 
person suddenly shifts his attention; his attempts to adapt his 
communication in the light of these varying responses may be some- 
what disruptive to his thought processes. 

One cannot assume, moreover, that attention to the responses 
of listeners will provide the speaker with accurate information to 
which he may respond in the redirection of his communication. He 
may, for instance, be attending to a listener’s response which is a 
substitute reaction, that is, the listener may be rejecting the con- 
tent or intent of the speaker but covering his responses of rejection 
out of very politeness. The speaker may then be responding to the 
politeness instead of the criticism. In another case, the speaker may 
attend to and guide his redirection of effort by a response which is 
unrelated to the speaker but is response rather to other elements of 
environmental or inward stimulation, i.e., he may be sitting in a 
draft or upon an uncomfortable chair. 

Further, the speaker’s interpretation of the reaction he attends 
may be inaccurate. Indeed, he may lack the skill to recognize cues 
of rejection," or he may act in an ego-defensive manner, viewing 
the acts of powerful individuals as more benevolent than they are.12 

Thus, the speaker’s attention will be distributed among the 
available communicant reactions in the group on the basis of cer- 
tain factors in the situation and in his own personality and history 
with the group. These responses, however, may give him false cues, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, may be incorrectly interpreted 
11. R. Tagiuri, R. Blake, and J. Bruner, “Some Determinants of the Percep- 
tion of Positive and Negative Feelings in Others,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 48 (1953), 585-592. 

12. J. Hurwitz, A. Zander, and B. Hymovitch, “Some effects of power on 
the relations among group members,” in D. Cartwright and A. Zander (Eds.), 


Group Dynamics: Research and Theory (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 
1953), pp. 483-492. 
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by him. Nevertheless, they alert him to the necessity or the desira- 
bility of altering in some fashion the communication in which he 
is currently engaged, and are thus of extreme importance to him. 


Ill 
Communicant Behavior 


If, then, the speaker is variously sensitive to these factors which 
affect his selection of communicant responses, what does this indi- 
cate in regard to communicant behavior? 

It is interesting that as the number of listeners is increased they 
react to the reduced likelihood of being individually perceived and 
their responses become more formal and conventional. On the other 
hand, when the number of listeners is relatively small, the indivi- 
duals provide the communicator with relatively flexible, informal 
types of response. 

Group members who foresee important and frequent verbal inter- 
changes in the discussion process are likely to place themselves 
across the table, thus directly confronting the opposition and allow- 
ing themselves fullest opportunity for observation of communicant 
behavior. 

The newcomer to a group is likely to modify communicant be- 
havior until the expectations of the group become somewhat ap- 
parent to him; in fact, he is probably merely doing what is ex- 
pected of him in thus withholding temporarily his full response. 

The status individual who knows that his communicant re- 
sponses are likely to be more fully attended by communicators will 
be aware of the greater influence he may exert in the group. 

Both the hostile and the deviant person in the group will be 
perceived as threatening by the communicator and will thus claim 
high amounts of his attention to their communicant responses; if 
either of these individuals holds a high status in the group in addi- 
tion, his threat and the necessity of attending to his communicant 
responses will be further increased. 

On the other hand, the supportive responses of persons of low 
status will be considered less satisfying to the communicator, and 
will hence be less carefully noted, perhaps even avoided. 

The history of communicant responses to the speaker’s com- 
municative efforts in the group will be repeated; if he has been 
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given strong communicant responses, he may well expect them again; 
if his efforts have been little noted, he may again expect similar unre- 
sponsiveness. 

Thus, it is clear that within the conditions of selective aiiention 
and of possible misinterpretation by the speaker the listener who 
wishes to facilitate optimum communication within the small group 
has control over certain factors. It may be of value to distinguish 
those factors which would militate against maximum communica- 
tion, and those which would provide facilitation. 


The Adverse Factors 


1. Absence of observable response. Bypassing the claim that 
absence of observable response would itself be a response, we point 
out the obvious truth that such absence would prevent the feed- 
back which enables the speaker to more appropriately fashion his 
communication. All too often under present conditions listeners 
are expected only to attend to the speaker’s communication but to 
have no real part in the clarification of meaning. We are suggesting 
a more active role for the listener, making him responsible for pro- 
viding cues by which the communicator can make suitable altera- 
tions in language, in voice and articulation, in degree of amplifica- 
tion and specification of ideas, which may result in greater overall 
communication. 

2. Presence of non-facilitating responses. Four types occur 
here—the competitive, in which the communicant provides compet- 
ing stimuli that are situationally distracting, such as drawing at- 
tention from the speaker by talking to a companion on seemingly 
unrelated matters; the threatening, in which the response of the 
communicant too seriously threatens the speaker as a personality, 
or defeats his bid for attention; the ego-maintaining, in which the 
listener’s response is an over-polite attempt to maintain harmony 
with the speaker, perhaps at the expense of clarity or progress in 
the line of thinking; and the anticipatory, in which the communicant 
agrees too readily and vigorously, interrupting the speaker’s elabora- 
tion of his idea, or he evidences readiness to interrupt orally. Any 
of these four types of behavior will work against maximum com- 
municativeness in the group. 
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The Facilitating Factors 


1. Meaning-oriented responses. Regardless of the nature of 
the communication or the personality characteristics of the com- 
municator, a response which indicates that the communicant is 
attempting to comprehend what the speaker really means tends to 
be a facilitating response. If the communicant shows that he intends 
to employ his intellect and experience fully in understanding what 
the words, voice and manner of the speaker are communicating, this 
response tends to be helpful to the communicator. When the com- 
municant’s response reveals a growing understanding, communica- 
tion may be further enhanced by this evidence of success. 

2. Initiative-yielding responses. If the speaker perceives com- 
municant responses which reveal that others intend that he be given 
opportunity to set forth his communication, that he is freed from 
the necessity of competing with others for this chance, his communi- 
cation is facilitated. Noting responses that indicate the willingness 
of others to let him formulate and pace his communication, he is 
able to improve it. 

3. Distraction-resisting responses. Occurrences in the group and 
elsewhere may tend to withdraw the listeners’ attention from the 
speaker; to the extent, however, that the speaker perceives his 
listeners to be resisting these stimili and attending rather to him, 
he will be facilitated in his communication. 


IV 
Conclusion 


Thus it is clear that the communicant has in his control factors 
which play an important part in the character of the communica- 
tion. When research has revealed the differential importance of 
these factors in the improvement of communication, training may 
assist communicants to avoid the adverse factors and clarify the 
facilitating ones. Furthermore, when research has investigated the 
factors operating in the speaker’s selection of responses to which 
he will attend, training may guide the communicators in their 
choice of communicant responses the perception of which will 
give most assistance in improving their communication. When 
progress has been made in the investigation of these problems, 
those of us who work in the speech field will have sounder bases 
for training our students for participation in small group discus- 
sions. 
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CHANGE, MEANING, AND INFORMATION 
Date D. Drum 


In his early paper on Information Theory, Warren Weaver 
states, “The word information, in this theory, is used in a special 
sense . . . not to be confused with its ordinary usage. In particular, 
information must not be confused with meaning.” [Italics his]. He 
adds, as have most working with the new tools of this theory, that 
amount of information is a mathematical concept depending, not 
upon “what you do say, [but] what you could say.”? [Italics his]. 
To the engineer, a meaningless message may have more information 
than one packed with “information” in the popular sense (espe- 
cially one made of random symbols, this being the “limiting” ex- 
treme of information density). 

With these strictures, Information Theory has proven invaluable 
in such fields as communications engineering, aural testing, and 
automatic control. But with general verbal or written communica- 
tion, the limitations have almost completely prevented really in- 
ventive and fruitful research in these lines. If one cannot, in In- 
formation Theory, study “meaning,” it is no wonder that a fairly 
considerable number of people in speech and English seem to feel, 
“It’s interesting . . . but what good is it?” This paper will attempt 
a beginning for the overcoming of these problems, one which must 
remain quite tentative for the moment, however. 

Basically, Information Theory studies communication in the 
broadest sense of the word, including music, painting, animal 
grunts, and radar signals, as well as the meaningful sounds of 
our language. Its principal problem is that of “replicating repre- 
sentations.”3 That is, what sorts of difficulties may be encountered 
in the sending and receiving of amy message, regardless of whether 

Dale D. Drum—Associate Editor, Journat or Communication; Depart- 
ment of Speech, Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California. 
1. Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver. The Mathematical Theory of 
Communication (Urbana, Illinois, 1949), p. 99. 
2. Ibid., p. 11. 
3. Donald MacKay. “In Search of Basic Symbols,” Cybernetics, Transac- 
tions of the Eighth Conference, Heinz von Foerster, ed. (New York, 1952), 


p. 182. 
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its structural units be cycles-per-second, Angstrém units, Roman 
letters, phonemes, or what-have-you. 

All characteristics which differentiate kinds of communication 
have one common foundation: they comprise a finite set of phy- 
sical units—the “language” or “code”—which exhibit certain rela- 
tively invariant properties which can be measured and studied. 

This may one day prove to be the most important unifying 
concept ever devised for the arts. The common characteristics of 
all art have evaded us for centuries, but at least in terms of certain 
structural concepts, it may well be that within the forseeable future, 
these problems will be solved with Information Theory. 

In applying Information Theory, the form of symbolization is 
not important; what is, is that the units to be sent be made up of 
distinguishable physical differentia, the nature, number, and limits 
of which be agreed upon by sender and receiver in advance. This 
is actually less esoteric than it may seem. The first requirement 
is that the units be something physical (no “music of the spheres” 
or “internal harmony” here) and that the elements be capable of 
perceptual differentiation (imagine, for instance, music criticism by 
a man who could not differentiate middle C from A-sharp). So 
far, then, all known arts fall within Information Theory. The 
“agreed-upon” element is likewise found, this meaning simply that 
I cannot appreciate your painting if I know the notes of the musical 
scale but not the harmonies and colors of pigments: for a message 
to be sent, both sender and receiver must know the same language. 
(Again, note that the meanings of the symbols is not the question, 
only the accuracy of their transmission.) 

In sending a message, there must be a coding process which “fits” 
the message into the “language” used by the transmission channel 
and the receiver. Painting, for instance, must be coded into light 
quanta, not Morse Code, and music into molecular vibrations, not 
Greek letters. The “code” used depends on the nature of the 
channel (radio uses only varying electro-magnetic fields, the eye 
only light quanta, etc. and these cannot be transposed) and also 
the nature of the receiver. This may seem obvious, but it has im- 
portant consequences in theory. 


4. Dale D. Drum. “What Is Information?” The Speech Teacher, V (Sep- 
tember 1956), pp. 174-178; this explores some of these concepts in somewhat 
greater detail. 
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Seemingly, in information transmission, the only requirement 
is that of differentiability of physical stimuli and some agreement 
among users, which implies that the basic unit of Information 
Theory is one of change. And this is precisely the case. Informa- 
tions Theory deals with patterns of physical change. 

For designers of telephones, radar gear, and television sets, and 
even for the physiologist, this is quite sufficient. For them, con- 
sidering meaning would only hamper, not help. A telephone must 
carry any spoken message; constructing one in terms of meanings 
would give rise to the intriguing—but almost useless—idea of a 
telephone over which you could tell your Aunt Minnie you en- 
joyed her visit but couldn’t learn of stock market fluctuations from 
your broker! 

But what of speech and English, where primary interest is in 
the individual messages and, especially, the meanings of the mes- 
sages? This is an important question, and one which cannot be 
completely answered as yet. But perhaps a closer look at “classical” 
Information Theory will help. 

As noted above, Information Theory measures units of change. 
This can be seen negatively by considering that by any definition 
of “information,” a constant current of electricity or a blank can- 
vas transmit no information. Something must change, whether a 
single variable (as in sound) or several simultaneously (as in color 
photography). 

It is easy to show that the same “meaning” or “idea” can be 
coded in a variety of different ways. For instance, take the basic 
idea, “This book is green.” In three codes, Roman letters, phonetics, 
and Morse Code, this could be expressed: 


Now, by any definition, each message contains the same amount 
of information. But different codes here require quite a different 
number of symbols for transmission. The first took fifteen symbols;5 


5. Actually, to be completely correct, the spaces and the period would have 


to be considered. 
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the second, twelve; and the third, thirty-eight! Obviously, the last 
took far more symbols than either of the others (i.e., more space, 
or time, for transmission). 

Since neither the “meaning” of the message nor the channel of 
transmission changed, the differences must lie elsewhere: only the 
code was different. And note that how different they look is not 
the question but rather the difference in the number of discrete 
symbols making up the code. The Roman alphabet has twenty-six 
symbols; the phonetic, forty-odd; but Morse Code only two. Thus, 
the number of possible choices will importantly affect the rate of 
information flow. 

The relationship is clearly shown in the example: the rate of 
information transfer increases as the number of alternative choices 
also increases.© (Actually, it is the capacity of transmission, not 
the actual amount, which is determined in this way). So, one 
would expect the precise relationships found in the three equivalent 
sentences above. 

In its engineering uses, Information Theory usually turns the 
example around and speaks, not of the number of symbols used 
“per idea,” but rather the amount of information per symbol. How- 
ever, for considering specific messages, it will later be found to be 
more advantageous to think of how many symbols (how much 
space or time) is required to get over a certain amount of infor- 
mation. 

The main limitation of Information Theory is also obvious 
here: if only the nature of the code, not their meanings, are the 
important factors, then one might say there is as much information 
in “xoqtl” as in “books” since each involves five symbols from the 
same code. 

The most important problem facing these concepts today, then, 
seems to be the reconciling of a theory dealing with change to a 
field primarily concerned with meaning.7 

The first step in “spanning the gap” is implied in Shannon’s® 
6. In the actual theory, this relationship is logarithmic, and usually figured 
to the base two (so as to use a binary system of counting for digital com- 
puters—and hence the term “bit” so often associated with Information 
Theory); the reasons, however, are technical and need not be explored here. 
7. The writer wishes to thank Dr. William Lantz for pointing up and clarify- 
ing this issue in a recent personal communication. 

8. Shannon and Weaver, op. cit., pp. ff. 
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original statement. This is the association of Information Theory 
with theories of probability. 

Basically, communication does not occur unless the sender and 
receiver have in common knowledge of the symbols used in the code. 
But the receiver may have more information than this. He may, 
for instance, even know all of the message itself. In such an in- 
stance—such as when one is told a joke he himself told earlier— 
there would be no surprise in the received message and, more im- 
portantly, no necessity for sending the message. And, since what 
would be involved would for the most part be certainty, or no 
choice at all (i.e., choice of one symbol from a “language” of one 
symbol) and since the effffective size of the “code” would be one, 
no information would be involved. Consequently, the amount of 
information in a message is inversely related to the degree to which 
the receiver can predict its nature.® 

And here is where meaning enters the picture! 

Where symbols are sent in random order, there is no way of 
predicting them any better than chance. Here, then, the amount 
of information flow would be maximal. But this is obviously a 
situation never occurring in a useful language—in fact, it is the 
very departure from chance randomness which gives meaning to 
a code! 

All codes, verbal, visual, or auditory, have structure. And, quite 
simply, structure means that some of the symbols are not freely— 
or randomly—chosen but are determined by context and/or pre- 
determined “rules.” For example, in English, when a “q” appears, 
a “u” must follow because of the structure of English spelling. 
Here, the structure is so determinate the possibility exists for per- 
fect prediction (providing sender and receiver are good spellers) 
so that, as a result, no information is transmitted by the “u.” This 
is the other extreme from complete randomness, and obviously just 
as impossible in a useful language save in a few instances. Generally, 
such strictures restrict the sender’s choices somewhat and increase 
the receiver’s possibility of correct reception. This departure from 
chance is called redundancy. 

It should be noted here that redundancy is related to meaning 
in language, for the meaning of a given message will often depend 
in large measure upon the structure of the code used, as in, “Brutus 


9. Again, a logarithmic function. 
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killed Cesar,” which is meaningful largely because of the structure 
of English syntax. 

This should not be taken to imply that structure (or redun- 
dancy) should be equated with meaning, but only that they are 
not separate (as Weaver suggest) but rather overlapping. 

In general, then, it can be said that the number of symbols 
in a code will set an “upper limit” for the possible information flow. 
Beyond this, whatever structure is imposed on the message by pre- 
viously agreed-upon “rules,” will not only make that message 
meaningful but, through the redundancy involved, reduce the in- 
formation flow by making it easier for the receiver to predict what 
is coming next. 

Some work has already been done in studying English in terms 
of such probabilites, but human language is so complex current 
statistical procedures are inadequate to cope with the difficulties.1° 
It is clear that if Information Theory is to be useful to language 
contexts, the connection between change, meaning, and structure 
will have to be tightened. 

The first step to show that “meaning”—the “what we know 
about it”—in a message has some direct effect upon the amount 
of information transmitted. Fortunately, this can be done, espe- 
cially in terms of amount of information actually received, as 
distinguished from the amount technically transmitted over the 
channel. 

Consider, for example, “Her fleece was white as ______.” 

The next word, “snow,” will ordinarily possess no information, 
providing those involved know the poem, for it is quite predictable. 
However, in the sentence, “A low-temperature, crystaline state of 
a common compound of hydrogen and oxygen is called ¥ 
the amount of information in the word will probably be somewhat 
greater for the average reader, even though the same word is used. 
The difference is here neither the symbol nor the number in the 
language—it is rather the “meaning” of what is said, for note there 
10. Shannon and Weaver, loc. cit.; also, George A. Miller, Language and 
Communication (New York, 1951), pp. 80-99; and Richard C. Pinkerton, 
“Information Theory and Melody,” Scientific American, CXCIV:2 (February, 
1956), pp. 77-87. 
11. Note throughout these discussions that there can never be complete 
certainty, since a person is free to choose any word, whether it makes sense 
or not. The probabilities described always imply the assumption that both 
parties will communicate in terms of meaningful contexts. 
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would be no information in the second instance either, if the reader 
knew “what the sentence means.” Then, if the amount of informa- 
tion depends on the probability of prediction, the question of “mean- 
ing” is related to information flow. 

One point might be noted. “Meaning,” as used here, refers to 
“personal meaning,” not the “real meaning” which one might get 
from a dictionary. Consequently, Information Theory is “realistic,” 
not “idealistic,” as it deals with the actualities of the situation, not 
what messages ought to be. 

To make the complexities of linguistic structure a bit more man- 
ageable, we may distinguish four “levels” or kinds of redundancy 
in English. Each has its own “slowing” effect on information flow, 
so the final rate will be a function of them all. Breaking them 
down in this way, however, should help make the analysis some- 
what simpler by reducing the number of variables which must be 
handled at one time. 

1. The General Level. This has already been discussed. It re- 
fers to the “upper limit,” the amount of redundancy determined by 
the actual number of symbols in the code, whether letters, phonemes, 
or words. This measure gives a sort of “base point” from which 
further analysis may be undertaken. 

2. The Syntactical Level. Properly, this level is divided into 
two areas. The first is formal syntax. Generally, this refers to 
grammar and other forms of conventional language structure (punc- 
tuation, spelling, etc.). Though it is not generally so considered, 
syntax can be considered as altering the probability nature of lan- 
guage. Several workers!2 have investigated these relationships with 
some interesting, if inconclusive, results. 

The other area is contextual syntax. Actually, the larger part of 
syntactic redundancy is of this nature. In the sentence, “The 
chair is ” many words could be correctly used in terms 
of grammar; but in terms of the context of the sentence, only a 
very few apply. “The chair is clock” is correct grammatically, 
though it is nonsense in even the broadest of contexts. 

And it should be especially noted that it is the “meaning” of the 
message, purely and simply, which determines contextual redun- 
12. Miller, loc. cit. It might be suggested that one possible reason why 


these have so far been unsuccessful in terms of the probabilistic structure of 
language is lack of consideration of the various redundancy levels mentioned 
here. 
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dancy. A person knowing English grammar but not word meanings, 
might very well write “The chair is clock,” but would never do so 
if he knew the meanings involved. (The relationship of syntactic to 
contextual redundancy is much that of validity in logic to truth, 
incidentally). 

3. The Pragmatic Level. Using the previous example, the state- 
ment, “The chair is green,” may be perfectly correct in both the 
formal and contextual syntactic senses but absurd in terms of the 
actual chair. Thus, some of the redundancy comes from the prag- 
matic restrictions which involve what might be termed “perceptual 
context.” In short, the relationship of the message to the thing de- 
noted is meant here. 

This is the consideration referred to by General Semanticists 
when they speak of “the territory” of a given message. Our percept- 
tions of the reality represented by the symbols used will, of course, 
structure not only the “meaning” of the message but also our pre- 
dictions of what symbols others might use, and therefore the infor- 
mation flow. 

4. The Semantic Level. The term is here used to refer to re- 
dundancy imposed by the individual himself. This includes size of 
personal vocabulary, generalized usage patterns, and psychological 
restrictions on word-usage (such as “taboos,” stereotypes, etc.). 

It should be noted—though this is true at the previous levels, 
but to a lesser degree—that the sender and receiver may not im- 
pose the same amount of redundancy on the message. Thus the 
sender may send far less information than the receiver is capable 
of receiving (boredom resulting) or he may send more (confusion 
being the result). For instance, in the sentence, “The chair is 
colored —————,” restrictions on information density will come 
from all levels.1* But, on the semantic level, the “color vocabulary” 
of sender and receiver will enter in. If one has but the single word 
“green” for all things greenish, he can send information only slowly, 
but if, like the average woman, he has ten or fifteen such words, 
the redundancy will be less and the information more. But note 
13. Note that these “levels” are mot like a ladder. They are not added on 


to each other, for any given message may involve interaction of any possible 
combination of them. 
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that the vocabulary of both is involved, the transmission being 
limited by the weaker of the two.14 

There are, of course, other factors as well. Stereotype, for in- 
stance, offers much more difficulty. A person who habitually falls 
into a particular pattern or who is seemingly restricted to a single 
topic will generally transmit less information than one more varied. 
The wit who is so impoverished he begins to repeat himself after 
the first hour soon becomes predictable enough to reduce his infor- 
mation flow to almost zero (or, contrariwise, if the audience is 
“impoverished,” the information transmitted will “overload the re- 
ceivers” and result only in confusion). This, of course, suggests 
some interesting implications for concepts of “triteness” and for the 
“living qualities”—or their lack—in a work of art, especially when 
thought of in terms of some of the concepts of D. O. Hebb.*> 

Another aspect, already explored by Fitts!® and Frick?” is the 
factor of “matching” message patterns between sender and receiver. 

In summary, then, it can be suggested that Information Theory 
provides us with a method for the study of message transmission 
between humans which, though it does not now do so, may some- 
day unify our concepts of artistic (and non-artistic) expression and 
yield new insights into these ancient problems. It is further sug- 
gested that, in order for this theory to handle the complexities of 
language as we know it, it is first imperative to show a relationship 
between the concept of information and that of meaning—which 
can most profitably be done through the means of probability 
theory—which, in turn, suggests a simplifying analysis of language 
into four “levels” of redundancy: the general level, the syntactic, 
the pragmatic, and the semantic. 

This represents, of course, but the beginning of a fascinating 

search. Much more is yet to come, such as the application of 
14. Note that the problem of “vocabulary” is important only in terms of 
“larger” or more complex units, such as words, musical measures, and the 
like. It would be absurd to consider the “vocabulary” of two humans in 
regard to the letters of the alphabet (though in regard the structure of 
spelling, this is less inconceivable). 
15. Donald O. Hebb, The Organization of Behavior (New York, 1949), pp. 
i M. Fitts, “The Influence of Response Coding on Performance in 
Motor Tasks,” Current Trends in Information Theory (Pittsburgh, 1954), pp. 
68-75. 


17. Frederick C. Frick, “Some Perceptual Problems from the Point of View 
of Information Theory,” Jbid., pp. 76-91. 
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Information Theory to learning (with the possibility of finding a 
“learning unit” standard regardless of context), to problems of 
intelligence (possibly yielding a kind of intelligence measure which 
is not culture or language bound), and, finally and most important- 
ly, to the operation of the human cortex (beginning with the idea 
that “memory” and “images” are “stored information” to be 
triggered by incoming information). The possibilities are enormous, 
and it is precisely in the field of this periodical—communication— 
that the most promising work is being done. Only the future can 
tell just how enormous this concept may be. 
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HOW’S YOUR GRAMMAR? 


Speaking probably accounts for a goodly amount of social strain. The 
feeling that his grammar isn’t up to par can make a fumble bunny out of even 
the most relaxed man. If you’re worried about how you're saying things, 
the rules of grammar seem to slip completely out of mind, leaving you with 
a lot to say and no way to get it out. In cases like this, it’s best to concen- 
trate on what you have to say. Putting everything into getting the facts 
straight will usually put the language in gear. Sincerity will take care of a 
lot of minor grammatical errors. One of the acknowledged masters of the 
English language, Sir Winston Churchill, was once twitted for ending a sen- 
tence with a preposition. He replied that such stubborn insistence on perfect 
grammar is something “up with which I will not put.” 

Going over what has to be said in advance works with some people, but 
with others, it merely gives added opportunities for confusion. If it’s a re- 
port of some kind, the act of preparing it will often take care of any gram- 
matical problems. If it’s merely social small talk, there’s not too much chance 
of fluffing seriously unless the person is trying to overreach himself in the 
language department. Using large words may impress some people, but 
using small words to say something will impress a lot more. When the shoe 
is on the other foot, and someone else makes a grammatical mistake, it’s a 
natural reaction to feel slightly sympathetic for that person. Embarrassing him 
by either offering a correction or using the same phrase correctly to offer a 
contrast is out of the question. Remembering that other people are giving 
you the same breaks will often help you over rough places. 

—Sam Wetmore in “Business Etiquette,” 
Supervisory Management, December, 1956 


* * * 


It is twenty-five years since Albert Einstein called attention to the fact 
that science could not produce happiness until man produced sense. That is 
why we had better be careful about what it is we ask of science. We are 


likely to get it. 
— Norman Cousins in The Saturday Review, October 27, 1956 
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A NEW TWIST ON THE TERM PAPER 
BENJAMIN B. Hickox 


The problems I face while teaching the term paper are the prob- 
lems faced by most teachers. In spite of the splendid advice which 
an essay like Carl Van Doren’s “Choosing a Topic for Research” 
should impart to the brighter pupils, I fight an annual battle with 
the multitude who are grasping for straws. You know how it is. 
You ask them to choose a topic for research which interests them 
vitally. On Monday they think they’ll write on hypnotism because 
they went to a show once where someone was hypnotized; on 
Wednesday they’ve decided to write on Christian Science because 
they knew a girl once who was a Christian Scientist; on Friday 
they’ve abandoned the realm of the spirit and decided to write 
on diesel engines because they hitched a ride once on a diesel engine. 

Then, too, there is the usual bunch who want to write a full- 
length biography of Lincoln or the history of baseball, cancer 
research, or jet propulsion—in 1500 words. And there are those 
whose papers will put a quick stop to juvenile delinquency, dope 
addiction, drinking, smoking, necking and all the other pleasurable 
sins of male and female. 

The variety of topics is also rather appalling. I always suffer the 
uneasy feeling that unless a student picks a topic which is up my 
alley he may be getting away with murder. When I finally wind 
up by permitting each of my 82 students to choose 82 different 
topics in 82 different areas, no one needs to tell me I am spreading 
myself pretty thin. 

Furthermore, I have long wished the investigative paper could 
seem more practical, more meaningful, more understandable, its 
purpose clearer. The students so often pick a topic out of no- 
where—including the dormitory bureau drawer—work on it for two 
weeks, discover that the topic of box-car refrigeration is far more 
technical and the stuff in the library is far more incomprehensible 
than “the guy down the hall” let on. The student either abandons 


Benjamin B. Hickok—Department of Communication Skills, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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his research or, after two hours’ worth of my pep-talks, decides to 
finish the paper on refrigeration even though hell freezes over. 
Although this student’s end product may have been a conscientious 
labor, he realizes with some sadness that he had no idea there was 
so much material in the library, that he wasn’t interested in the sub- 
ject in the first place, and that research is a chilling experience. 

For a long time, too, I’ve felt a sort of compulsion to do every- 
thing I can to encourage my students to discuss issues freely. 
Though I trust we have done with the darkest days of the medieval 
period of American history, we are still living in an age in the Unit- 
ed States when free discussion, in the minds of many, is cause for 
suspicion. Sometimes I feel we schoolteachers have been so imbued 
with the horrors of communism and with the even greater horror of 
being suspected of communism that we run the risk of breeding a 
generation of young people who feel it’s safer to shut up than to 
question the status quo. But free discussion which is not intelligent, 
which is not based on fact and on the opinions of judicious author- 
ities is, perhaps, almost worse than no discussion at all. 

I’ve wondered what a group of students working together on a 
common research project might gain. Perhaps if I could combine 
the research paper with public discussion, the students might see 
more vividly the importance of collecting note cards that con- 
tained fact, judgments, and opinions subject to the public skepticism 
of their classmates, material which pointed toward the answering 
of a specific question, the understanding of a common problem, the 
determining of causes and solutions. Obviously, many research 
problems could be studied either through properly motivated dis- 
cussion or through the writing of a term paper. Yet, perhaps with 
the combination of the two, a teaching technique superior to both 
might result. 

So I have tried a new twist on the term paper. It is simple. 
My students form into groups of four or five and pick a topic for 
research and public discussion. Each group may pick any question 
it desires. Each member of the group must then write an independ- 
ent research paper which will contribute toward the answering—or 
better understanding—of the main question. After the finished 
papers have been corrected, each group discusses its findings in a 
symposium or panel discussion before the class. Time is allowed for 
class participation—asking questions, challenging statements, de- 
manding the verification of fact or the validity of the source. 
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When I first tried this technique, I began by asking each stu- 
dent to hand in three note cards on each of which he had written 
a question or a topic or an area of research which the class mem- 
bers might profitably study. I asked each student to hand me 
questions which he considered of vital interest to himself, questions 
that might prove interesting or stimulating to the members of the 
class, that were worthy of mature attention, and that would re- 
quire the use of our university library. To give them some con- 
ception of what I had in mind, I handed each a dittoed list of 100 
topics I had compiled from many previous years of discussions 
in another course. By having each student write each question on 
a separate note card, I was more easily able to throw out dupli- 
cates, select new topics, and present each student with a new list 
of possible discussion topics. 

After allowing the students a few days of grace to discuss among 
themselves possible choices and to do a bit of reading in the li- 
brary, I tried to encourage people of similar interests to form a 
group. When this didn’t work, I asked students to suggest a topic 
for discussion, write it on the board, and determine how many in 
the class might be interested in forming a group. 

After a group had chosen its discussion topic, each person 
in the group then picked some aspect of the topic as a subject 
for his term paper. For example, one group picked the question: 
“What should be our attitude toward drinking?” One chose to 
write his paper on “The Physiological and Psychological Impli- 
cations;” a second chose “Rehabilitation Agencies;” a third, “The 
Moral Aspects of the Problems;” and a fourth, “Institutions Study- 
ing the Problem.” Another group chose as their main question, 
“What should be our attitude toward negro-white marriage?” 
The members wrote papers on “The Social Adjustment Required 
of a Negro-White Couple in the United States,” “The Effect 
Inter-racial Marriage Has on the Couple’s Children,” “Urban vs. 
Rural Aspects of this Problem,” “Organizations Working to Pro- 
mote Better Negro-White Relationships,” and “The Impact of 
Such Marriages on the Individuals Concerned.” 

I encouraged the students to frame their problem or topic in 
the form of a question; this forced them to keep a question con- 
stantly in their mind’s eye so that both individual and group were 
forced to stick with it. Though most groups tended to study im- 
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portant questions in our contemporary social, economic, and politi- 
cal life, one group decided to investigate the civilization of the 
Aztecs—don’t ask me why. They framed their topic in this fash- 
ion: “What implications does the ancient Aztec civilization have 
for us today?” Although they did not discuss the implications as 
they should have, they wrote and spoke interestingly on “Aztec Cus- 
toms and Everyday Life,” “Aztec Culture,” “Aztec Religion,” “Aztec 
Law,” and “The Aztec Military Organization and Methods of War.” 

Each panel member was encouraged to help his colleagues within 
certain specified limits. I encouraged them to help each other 
track down relevant material, learn the proper use of library facili- 
ties, trade bibliography cards that were useful to one paper but not 
to another. I urged the group to meet as often as possible, chiefly 
to make certain that individual papers were not overlapping and 
that all members were acquiring relevant material. I also asked 
each group member to write an introduction to the group question, 
then asked each member to show how his particular aspect of the 
problem was serving to answer the group question. But I made 
it plain that each person was to do his own research and write his 
own paper. 

When the papers were completed, corrected, and returned, the 
students began their panel discussions or symposia. As we had 
talked about various procedures that might be used, I left it up to 
the individual groups to determine which discussion procedure 
might be most appropriate to their material. 

Though the advantages and disadvantages of this approach 
seemed fairly apparent to me, I thought it would be interesting 
to obtain the students’ reactions—handed to me after my grades 
were in. Out of the 69 students responding to my questionnaire, 
21 thought the new method excellent or very good, 23 thought it 
good or fairly good; 18 thought it average; 5 thought it poor or 
rather poor; and 2 thought it was bad. 

The chief disadvantage proved to be the difficulty a group has 
in agreeing on a subject. However, I did not find this group de- 
cision took, on an average, longer than it takes for the average 
individual to make up his mind. Furthermore, the method tended 
to eliminate the student who jumps about from topic to topic. 

Another obvious disadvantage may be that the method tends to 
minimize freedom of choice. I felt a little sorry for the student 
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who had his heart set on some topic in which he was genuinely 
interested. At second glance, however, the method tended to lead 
many who had no idea what they wanted to write about into work- 
ing with those they liked in class and thereafter into finding a topic 
they would most probably not have dreamed of choosing before, 
a topic which in many cases opened up an interesting new world. 
As one student put it, “The final topic chosen provided a challenge 
I would not have met in an individually chosen topic.” 

As for the advantages, many students liked the greater breadth 
of the method. Of course, it goes without saying that the use of 
the standard term paper does not preclude the world view. But 
many felt they liked best “the greater opportunity for complete 
coverage of large subjects.” 

A few students talked about practicality. One noted that “It 
cuts down the possible chance of plagiarism.” But many felt as 
one did: “It gives a mote practical reason for writing the term 
paper other than just learning to use the library facilities. By be- 
ing ‘practical’ I mean that we get a chance to put our research 
knowledge to use. The paper has an objective other than merely 
something handed in to the instructor to be burned.” 

One of my A students said he liked “the democratic approach 
in this method as opposed to the semi-authoritarian in others. This 
method is akin to a ‘market-place of ideas.’” Another A student 
said, “It was advantageous to have other people on the lookout for 
material relating to my subject. Since I felt I should also help 
them, I found myself reading material on their subject. This pro- 
vided me with a good deal of background on my subject that I 
would have normally overlooked or disregarded.” Yet another A 
student—could I have passed out this many A’s?—wrote this com- 
ment: “It was a good method because one has more chance to 
discuss and think about his specific topic.” But, he continued, 
“This method is dependent on one condition—that each individual 
is satisfied with the topic he ends up with, or is at least willing 
to put forth all his effort on the topic, even though he may not 
like it.” And finally, several students wrote: “This method was 
triple in its thoroughness. We not only had to write, but also 
speak and function as a group.” 


LOOKING AT SHAKESPEARE WITH AN “EXTENSIONAL” 
EYE 


Neva DANIEL 


Both Korzybski and Shakespeare are masters in the field of 
communication — communication used in its broad application of 
human relatedness. Korzybski’s approach is scientific while Shake- 
speare’s approach is literary and aesthetic. I want to show that 
science and fiction are not exclusive of each other but are basically, 
intrinsically dependent on each other, that fiction is a vital moving 
force in science. General semantics, which combines among other 
things linguistics and psychiatry, is concerned with the training of 
the nervous system to respond appropriately to reality, to under- 
stand our symbolic process, and to communicate better. The dura- 
bility of Shakespeare likewise would suggest a concern for getting 
at the nature of reality. In general semantics we are concerned 
with a proper word to fact relationship, a similarity in structure 
between the map and the fact territory that it represents. 

Taking the subject, word to fact relationships, for example, I 
would like to point out some interesting and delightful parallel- 
isms between Science and Sanity and some passages in Shakespeare. 
Let us examine the verbal behavior of some of the Shakespearean 
characters for the purpose of gaining insight from literature into 
some of these same uses and abuses of language that Korzybski 
calls attention to. The passages selected for this study are those 
that have something to say about words as such, or those that re- 
veal quite forcibly the semantic reaction of the speaker. First, I 
shall concentrate on two historical plays, Henry IV, Part I, and 
Henry IV, Part II. The yield of parallelisms in these two plays 
is only typical. 

In Henry IV, Part I, much room is given to the voluminous 
figure of Sir John Falstaff. Falstaff is introduced to the reader in 
the words of Prince Hal, his boon companion, who describes him 
most colorfully and most feelingly. In a single scene Prince Hal 
pours forth these words on Falstaff: villain, clay brained guts, 
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knotty pated fool, whoreson, obscene, greasy tallow catch, san- 
guine coward, bed presser, horse back breaker, huge hill of flesh, 
slave, sweet creature of bombast, rascal, and natural coward. Fal- 
staff allows this torrent of words to wash over him. Like one 
thoroughly trained in the disciplines of general semantics he con- 
siders these words as just so much noise and reacts to them with 
the greatest complacency. Prince Hal, on the other hand, evidently 
realized that these vituperative words did not say “all” about Fal- 
staff for when he later finds him apparently dead on the battle 
field, he declares, “I would have better spared a better man.” 

Falstaff shows that a knowledge of general semantics can work 
for both weal or woe. He took great liberties with words. When 
Prince Hal chides him for the robbery that he is about to commit, 
he replies with injured innocence, “Why Hal, ‘tis my vocation, Hal; 
‘tis no sin for a man to labour in his vocation.” Thus by chang- 
ing the term “pursetaking” to “vocation” he feels that he has 
changed the reality back of the word. This device is common in 
our own everyday manipulation of words. Some further instances 
of this device will be pointed out in these two plays. 

But let us now stay with Falstaff who on the battle field 
makes a sophistical attack on “honour.” By reducing the reality of 
the multi-ordinal term “honour” to a word and by reminding him- 
self that a word is just air, Sir John is then able to justify his own 
desire to save his skin at all costs. He verbalizes thus: 


“Well, ’tis no matter; honour pricks me on. Yea, but how 
if honour prick me off when I come on? how then? Can 
honour set to a leg? no. or an arm? no: or take away the 
grief of a wound? no. Honour hath no skill in surgery, then? 
no. What is honour? a word. What is in that word honour? 
*. A trim reckoning! Who hath it? he that died o’ Wednes- 

Thus by a combined process of abstracting to suit his purpose 
and self-reflexive reaction to his own words Falstaff was able to 
justify his purpose of quitting the battle field with all possible 
haste. Yet Falstaff realizes that there are many Falstaffs: “Thine, 
by yea and no, which is as to say, as thou useth him, Jack Falstaff 
with my familiars, John with my brothers and sisters, and Sir John 
with all Europe.” Where else could be found a better example of the 
dating and indexing that Korzybski urges in extensionalizing our 
language? 
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In the same play, Hotspur, a man of deeds, deploring mere 
words says, “I thank him that he cuts me from this tale for I profess 
not talking,” effectively stating his preference for “facts.” Morti- 
mer on the other hand places great value on the understanding of 
the foreign language of his Welsh wife. However, she succeeds in 
communication without words her love to him for he says, 


“T understand thy kisses and thou mine, 
And that’s a feeling disputation: 
But I shall never be a truant, love 
‘Till I have learned thy language.” 
Ruesch and Bateson! would call this meta-communication. 
Douglas evidently feels that there is a salutary effect in the 


unspoken word: 


“As heart can think, there ’s not such a word 
Spoke of in Scotland as this term fear.” 


He seemed to feel that the word and the emotion were one and 
the same; that to abolish one was to abolish the other. This is a 
goed example of the identification that Korzybski speaks of, the 
emery dust that prevents the efficient, smooth running of our 
mental machinery. 

Toward the end of Henry IV, Part I when Falstaff is claiming 
for himself honors which he has not earned, Prince Hal attests 
to the power of words which admittedly have no relation to reality: 
“For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, I'll gild it with the best 
terms I have.” This is but a small example of the mischief of false- 
to-fact statements which abound in our own verbal behavior. 

Likewise at the beginning of Henry IV, Part I], we have an ex- 
ample of words that elude comparison to fact. The play opens with 
a prologue delivered by Rumour, painted full of tongues. Certainly 
this typifies a use of symbolism in its most devastating and sinister 
form: 

Rumour is a pipe 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 

And so easy and so plain a stop 

That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 

The still, discordant, wavering multitude 

Can play upon it. 
1. Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communication, The Social Matrix 
of Psychiatry, (New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1951). 
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The metaphor, “blunt monster with uncounted heads,” vitalizes 
Korzybski’s discourse on the unsanity of false-to-fact words. 
Another interesting verbal situation is brought about when 
Morton reports to Northumberland news of the battle. Morton 
hesitates to tell Northumberland that his son is dead, but Nor- 
thumberland by a combination of fear and suspicion, intuitively 
knows that this is so. Thus the part that emotions and intuition 
play in communication is depicted. Here again is an example of 
meta-comunication. Northumberland cries out to Morton: 


Why, he is dead. 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! 

He that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes 
That what he feared is chanced. 


Northumberland prompts the reluctant Morton to speak the truth: 


If he be slain, say so: 

The tongue offends not that reports his death. 
An he doth sin that doth belie the dead, 

Not he which says the dead is not alive. 

Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remembered tolling a departing friend. 


As Henry IV, Part II moves on we see the paralyzing effect 
that the word “rebellion” had on the men who were fighting against 
the king. Here Morton Speaks with perception: 


For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their souls; 
And they did fight with queasiness, constrain’d 
As men drink potions, that their weapons only 
Seem’d on our side; but, for their spirits and souls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fish are in a pond. 
Therefore the soldiers, thinking of themselves as rebels, lost the 
battle. However, Morton realizes that by changing the point of 
view of these men and making them see that they are fighting for 
God and England they can be incited to take up arms again against 
the king. This he does by changing the word “rebellion” to the word 
“religion.” 
In another scene Shallow and Bardolph get into some difficulties 
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when they try to define “accommodate” which they both agree is 

a “very good phrase.” However, Bardolph makes a brave attempt: 
“ ... But I will maintain the word with my sword to be a 
soldier-like word, and a word of exceeding good command, by 
heaven. Accommodated; that is, when a man is, as they say, 
accommodated; which is an excellent thing.” 

And Shallow adds philosophically, “It is very just.” In truth they 

have come about as close as they might in defining a word with 

other words. 

These samples have shown the reactions of some of the Shake- 
spearean characters to the “enchanted” loom of the English lan- 
guage. Since Shakespeare does in a real sense hold the mirror up 
to human nature, studying the verbal behavior of the varied per- 
sonalities in these plays, is a means of gaining insight into our 
own linguistic habits. Are some people guilty with Falstaff of using 
words to “wrench the true cause the wrong way”? Do not too many 
join the “discordant wavering multitude” in playing upon the pipe 
of rumour? Do others like Prince Hal, use words to gild the truth 
or fear with Morton to be “the first bringer of unwelcome news”? 
Are not some frozen by words, as were Morton’s men by the word 
“rebellion” and then swayed when this same “rebellion” becomes 
“religion”? Do they feel with Douglas that the word “fear” will 
have no power if it is not spoken or are they often able to see 
like Juliet, in still another play, that a word is not the thing it 
represents, and thus free themselves from the power of words? For, 
says Juliet: 

What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

I would like to draw one other example from the literature of 
Shakespeare dealing with this same problem of mistaking appear- 
ances for reality, before I return to my thesis that literature may 
be a superior way of getting at our own everyday problems 

May I suggest that the redemption of King Lear, in the play 
King Lear, is a theme in this play that meets our experiences on 
common ground and engages our sympathies. At the beginning 
of the play, King Lear has the assurance of long established au- 
thority. His speeches are nearly all imperatives. To him the world 
of reality is hidden by his kingly trappings. His experience as 
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autocrat had prevented his learning the worthlessness of mere 
words or realizing the abysses that may separate words from 
reality. With the giving away of his kingdom, Lear’s world of ap- 
pearances starts to give way. 

Lear’s daughters, Regan and Goneril, combine forces to strip 
him of his “kingly lendings.” Lear, a wild and hoary figure, then 
rushes out into the storm. The bare heath offers him no cover. 
The elements flay him unmercifully, yet they are in truth “wise 
counsellors” that “feelingly persuade” him what he really is. Lear 
finally learns what man is like and he is ready to tear off even 
the covering his garments afford. He is now denuded of all arti- 
ficiality. The stripping off of layers of appearance has shown Lear 
his true self. How frail and feeble he is! He has seen that in the old 
days the flattery that had charmed and enervated his soul was 
born of falsehood, not of truth: 


They flattered me like a dog, and told me I had the white 
hairs of my beard ere the black one’s were there. To say ‘ay’ 
and ‘no’ to everything I said. When the rain came to wet 
me once and the wind to make me chatter, when the thunder 
would not peace at my bidding, there I found ‘em, there I 
smelt them out. 

King Lear has learned, as many of us have had to learn, that 
what he sees is not necessarily reality: 
A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look with 
thine ears. . . . change places and handy-pandy which is the 
justice, which is the thief? 
Through his own acute suffering he has learned sympathy with his 
fellowman: 


Poor naked wretches, 


Whereso’er you are. 
Lear is a changed man when he awakens out of that healing sleep 
in Cordelia’s tent: 

In him the savage virtue of his race — 

Revenge, and all ferocious thought were dead. 
Lear’s lesson had been learned. Although he was old, he had to 
master the most elementary lessons. How pathetic to be old and 
unwise. The fool had said to him: 
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Thou shouldst not have been old ‘till 

thou hadst been wise. 
He was slow at his lesson, but they had to be learned. The world- 
school was relentless. Lear’s experience is the experience of all who 
have lived in a world of unreality. Sooner or later this world must 
give way and the world of reality must be dealt with. 

This, I believe is a compelling example of a situation in Shake- 
speare that may meet our own experience on common ground. 
Needless to say, there are many others in Shakespeare and in other 
great literature. 

Now I would like to go back to the thesis of this study. How 
can the study of literature help us in solving our everyday 
problems? How can fiction throw light on reality? Hadley Cantril, 
in an article called “Toward a Humanistic Psychology” says, 

“Some of the most penetrating descriptions of experience 
have been given us by poets, novelists, composers, and religious 
prophets. From this point of view, the psychologist concerned 
with an understanding of the full range of human experience 
can enormously benefit by sensitizing himself to the insights 
found in the Humanities.” 

Moreover, these situations depicted by the arts lend themselves to 
study better than do the dynamic situations which are fleeting and 
cannot be recaptured. In literature the experience is fixed, so to 
speak, as if it were under a lens. By re-reading we can get the 
characters to speak again and again in just the same way. Also the 
situation is magnified and brought into sharp focus as though 
under a lens. For instance, the age old situation of “vaulting am- 
bition” in the Tragedy of Macbeth is viewed in grand proportions 
dealing with kings, queens, lords and ladies. This enlarged, fixed 
picture is more readily studied than a dynamic situation involving 
everyday people, yet there might be a close parallel between Lady 
Macbeth and the woman who lives next door, or someone who 
lives in your own home. 

There is an even more important reason why fiction can serve 
us so admirably for the purposes of studying our own human rela- 
tionships. This is the same reason that mathematics has served to 
deal with the world of physical sciences. Mathematics like literature 


2. Hadley Cantril, ‘Toward a Humanistic Psychology,” Etc. 1955. 
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is a fiction. “Mathematics is the language of the highest perfection,” 
says Korzybski, “because the structure of mathematics makes it 
possible to be so (all particulars included, and no physical con- 
tent), and because it is the language of relationships which are also 
found in this world.” In like manner the fictitious situation found 
in literature has no physical content, has all particulars included, 
and in great literature portrays relationships found in this world. 
Just as a mathematical circle can be dealt with, with validity, 
whereas the physical circle cannot; so the fictitious situation can be 
analysed with a validity which is not possible in the dynamic situa- 
tion. Yet the fiction of both mathematics and literature are ap- 
plicable to life because of the similarities of structures. This analogy 
holds tremendous implications. 

Korzybski points out that the standard method of studying 
about dinosaurs would be to center about the fossil remains avail- 
ble, but that a study of the tracks that had been made by dinosaurs 
was indispensable to a complete theory of dinosaurs. I would main- 
tain that the black marks on white paper, the tracks made by 
great minds in literature, are indispensable to the study of mankind. 

Can the proper study of great literature and art yield the great 
advances in our social sciences that mathematics has yielded for 
our physicial sciences? Can literature help us to establish a more 
satisfactory relationship and a keener awareness to life in this “best 
of all possible worlds”? 


BEAUTIFUL BUT DUMB 


and he lacks a heart. Give him a heart of a gallon capacity, and his head 
holds scarcely a pint. The artist, nine times out of ten, is a dead-beat and 
given to the debauching of virgins, so-called. The patriot is a bigot, and, 
more of 


this world, from the Golden Gate in the West 
and from the Orkney Islam‘s in the North to the Spanish Main in the South, 
I have never met a thoroughi;7 moral man who was honorable. 
—H. L. Mencken 


Man, at his best, remains a sort of one-lunged animal, never completely 

rounded and perfect, as a cockroach, say, is perfect. If he shows one valuable 

quality, it is almost unheard of for him to show any other. Give him a head, 

- is often on a level, intellectual), with a Baptist clergyman. The intellectual 

4 giant has bad kidneys and cannot thread a needle. In all my years of search 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON READING 
COMPREHENSION 


James I. Brown, Chairman 


Six years ago in checking the effectiveness of our instruction in 
reading here at Minnesota, we used two forms of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test as pre- and post-test measures with students in the 
reading-emphasis course in the freshman communication sequence. 
As a control, we administered the same two forms of the test to 
those students who were assigned to the writing-emphasis, listening- 
emphasis, and speaking-emphasis sections in the freshman program. 
All incoming freshmen here are tested in all four areas, but only 
those scoring below average are sectioned into the area of below- 
average performance. 

The Diagnostic Reading Test provides three measures, a meas- 
ure of reading rate, reading comprehension, and vocabulary. Pre- 
test percentile ranks for those students sectioned into the reading- 
emphasis sections, as compared with those in the other emphasis 
sections, are as follows: 


Average Percentile Rank Results 


Rate Comprehension Vocabulary 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
Reading-emphasis students 26.5 86.5 15.5 67.3 14.5 29.7 


L-, W-, S-emphasis students 57.5 783 37.1 610 35.5 50.4 


Analysis of results showed that the instruction in reading was 
most helpful in increasing rate. Here the below average readers in 
the reading-emphasis course made an average percentile rank gain 
of 60, as compared with a 20.8 percentile rank gain for the others, 
approximately three times as much improvement. Improvement in 
reading comprehension was not as marked, the reading-emphasis 
students making a 51.8 percentile rank gain on the average as com- 
pared with a 23.9 gain for the others, about twice as much improve- 
ment. Vocabulary development was revealed as the area of particu- 
lar weakness. Here both the reading group and control group made 
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almost identical progress — 15.2 as compared with 14.9, a difference 
of only .3 in favor of those taking the reading training. 

Since that survey we have been conducting research to strengthen 
that aspect of our reading improvement program. At first we ex- 
plored classroom techniques and devices, finally settling on a series 
of tachistoslides designed to combine vocabulary training with per- 
ceptual development. For the past two years, with the codperation 
of Eugene Wright, Clarence Mondale, Ernest Thompson, and Paul 
Seymour, we have been checking the relative effectiveness of aids for 
out-of-class use to supplement class work. While work on this pro- 
ject is not complete, an interim report may be of value. The following 
data are based on the vocabulary sub-test of the Nelson-Denny 
reading test, used as a pre- and post-test measure. 


Vocabulary Improvement Results 
Ave. Ave. 


Cases Raw Gain % Gain 
No direct class attention to vocabulary 


L-, W-, S-) 116 40 443 
Class use of Master-word tachistoslides 

(Keystone View Co.) 99 5.71 11.80 

(+ out-of-class use of one of the following) 
Mathews, Words: How to Know Them 40 6.50 16.27 
Nurnberg & Rhodes, How to Build 

a Better Vocabulary 13.25 
Funk & Lewis, 30 Days to 

More Powerful Vocabulary 119 7.76 22.37 
Funk, 6 Weeks to Words of Power 49 8.35 19.38 
LEX-O-GRAM (King Co., 4609 N. Clark St., 

Chicago 40, Iil.) 167 8.77 25.31 

(Total of 598 cases. Ave. number of hours spent with supplementary 
aid —7 hours) 


esse 


One of the commonest managerial fallacies is that profit and employee- 
centered management are incompatible. This is expressed in many ways. Con- 
temptuous remarks about employee “coddling,” “spoon-feeding” and the like 
are indicative of belief in this fallacy. They represent the point of view that 
vood communication, employee services, employee participation in management, 
are signs of management weakness rather than sound investments in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of the business’s greatest asset—its people. 

—Michael G. Blansfield in Personnel Journal, 
February, 1956. 


CCCC NEWS 


During the NCTE meetings in Minneapolis the CCCC Execu- 
tive Committee will meet on Thursday, November 28, and will 
hold its annual luncheon on Friday, November 29, with Marshall 
McLuhan as speaker on the topic “The Meaning of the New Media 
for the College English Teacher.” 

Excerpts from the annual report of the Editor of College Com- 
position and Communication submitted to the National Council 
of Teachers of English at its annual meeting in Minneapolis, No- 
vember 28-30 follow: 

“This report covers the four issues of College Composition and 
Communication which have appeared since the Editor’s report of 
November 1956—October and December 1956, February and May 
1957. . . . In addition to unsigned reports of Conference general 
sessions, panels, and workshops, and recurring departments, these 
issues presented thirty-nine signed articles; of these twenty were 
first presented in Conference sessions and nineteen were contri- 
buted. . . . The twenty Conference articles represent nineteen in- 
stitutions (Carnegie Institute of Technology is represented twice) 
and thirteen states. The nineteen contributions represent seventeen 
institutions (the Universities of Washington and Michigan are 
represented twice) and fourteen states. This year as last articles 
cannot be said to represent the thinking of Southern and New 
England states. 

“Departments remain as they were in 1956, with one innovation. 
The Editor’s informal report of the 1956 Conference, under the 
title of The Roving Participant, gained enough approval for a 
second appearance on the 1957 Conference. A welcomed increase 
in the number of publishable contributions has reduced the space 
available for Some of the Year’s Work; some items for this depart- 
ment continue to be contributed by members of the Editorial Board. 
Regular appearance of NSSC News has been assured by the ap- 
pointment of Anne McGurk of Michigan State University as NSSC- 
CCCC liaison. A new department, Among the New Texts, will 
present reviews and notices of new texts and materials, beginning 
with the December 1957 issue if space permits. . . . 

—A. M. 
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NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


COCKNEY SLANG, OZARKIAN U-SAGE, AND 
THE NUMBERS GAME 


* “See you at the rub-a-dub down the frog-and-toad” is the 
come-on of a British Travel Association advertisement. (See 
Harper's, June, 1957, p. 17). Rhyming Slang, of which this is an 
example, flourished in England a century ago ameng a group of 
vagabonds called “chaunterers” and “patterers.”” According to J. C. 
Hotten’s The Slang Dictionary (1873), this cant-language made its 
first appearance about 1846. If the BTA is not pulling our Scotch 
Peg (leg), the lingo of the “nomadic poets” has not changed one 
iota in all these years, and it is still current among the Cockneys of 
London Town. Rub-a-dub is a pub, and frog-and-toad a road. Fig- 
ure this one for yourself: A two-foot-rule and his bees-and-honey 
are soon parted. 

* Nancy Mitford’s Noblesse Oblige: An Enquiry into the Iden- 
tifiable Characteristics of the English Aristocracy (Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1956) has started a linguistic man-hunt in this country. The 
imporant question is: Does America have an aristocracy who 
habitually speak U (upper-class English) rather than Non-U (the 
language of commoners)? Clifton Fadiman says, yes, and he char- 
acterizes such an aristocracy as “the lunatic aunt in our national 
closet.” But he applauds their uppity U-sage and deplores the 
boorish Non-U-sage of average Americans. (See “Party of One,” 
Holiday, October, 1956). Ethel Strainchamps insists that the best 
example of U-sage (undefiled) may be found in the Ozarkan hide- 
aways of Missouri (her own stamping grounds). (See “After 
Hours,” Harper's, July, 1957). Miss Strainchamps’ fearless denun- 
ciation of college handbooks and the Non-U-sage of teachers of 
English composition is refreshing, if painfully embarrassing. Inci- 
dentally, schoolteacher is a U expression for a Non-U teacher, or 
U-no-who. 

* Professor Erich Funke, State University of Iowa, has invented 
a way of communicating by the numbers. (All military personnel 
take notice). His system is called “Translingua Script” and is used 
to translate ideas into numerals which can be decoded in any lan- 
guage by means of an appropriate “dictionary.” Thus, 7.410 means 
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le chien in Bordeaux, der Hund in Berlin andjing in Kuala Lumpur, 
and dog in New York and London. To learn how to use this “inter- 
national language” requires little effort. 18.205-41-76-14 (A boy can 
do it as well as a man). And any man or woman can master it in 
a week. The numbers will meet almost all common needs, accord- 
ing to the professor. Suppose, for example, you are fit to be tied 
because of a nasty rejection letter from an editor. You can return 
the compliment with the numerical retort 364-1294, which in plain 
English means simply, DROP DEAD. 

* The Federal Government. acting on a recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission, has assigned Kay Pearson, a former college 
English teacher, the task of straightening out the gobbledygook 
emenating from Washington as official correspondence. Three cheers 
for the Hoover Commission! Kay’s 4-S formula for translating of- 
ficialese into English seems a good one: Shortness, Simplicity, 
Strength and Sincerity. When Kay gets the Pentagon cleaned up, 
may we suggest she also look into the inter-office correspondence of 
business executives, military brass, and school administrators. 

—c.m.b. 


WHY TEACH? 

Why teach? Many a research scientist is spending patient unpaid hours 
staring through a microscope, hunting for undiscovered bacteria. Year after 
year artists slash daubs of color on canvas, with only a faint expectation of 
selling their paintings. Teachers do at least receive regular salaries and other 
perquisites, but in addition they find in their profession some of the most 
durable of human satisfactions. The ability and inspiration of such men and 
women are not actually for hire. Nobody could pay them what they are 
really worth. They foster and watch the slow development of personality in 
their pupils. They hope to transmit their accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence of the race, to mould the manners and morals and ideas of a younger 
generation. They are rather proud to feel that they are helping to build a 
better world. Surely it is not hypocritical to insist that some teachers are 
affected by such altruistic motives. And if they get what they want most, 
nobody need pity them because they drive old Chevrolets instead of new 
Cadillacs. Verily they have their reward. 

—Claude M. Fuess in The Saturday Review, September 8, 1956 


* * 


Symbols have a trick of stealing the show away from the thing they 
stand for. —Anonymous 


| 


POSTSCRIPTS AND QUERIES 


I think it is beholden upon the NSSC to publish the following 
in the very next issue of its Journal. The excerpt appeared in the 
New York Times in a review by Joseph Wood Krutch of Clifton 
Fadiman’s recent book “Any Number Can Play.” No further com- 
ment is necessary. 

Discussing our obsession with communication Fadiman can write: 

‘The transmission and reception of messages, almost irrespective of 

meaning, becomes an activity fascinating in itself.’ 

. . . Concluding his remarks about the transmission of messages: 

‘This involves an “assault on privacy,” or rather, as I believe, a 

common unconscious willingness to be assaulted.’ As he sums it up 

in Moliére’s convenient phrase, ‘You wanted it, George Dandin, you 
wanted it!’ 


Sic transit gloria mundi! 


—Joun B. NEWMAN 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 


Add to “anecdotes” . . . definition . . . 


“semantic differential” . . . a series of o-pinion gears separating the 
transmission of ideas from the big wheels. 


—Cuartes E. Irvin 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The field of work in communication today needs to be surveyed, 
evaluated, and charted before any new research or other projects 
are encouraged. Interest and work in communication has developed 
so rapidly in recent years that the overall picture, as I see it, is a 
disorderly array of unco-ordinated activities, based at best on 
vaguely defined, often conflicting, ‘concepts,’ assumptions, etc. 

Personally, I have seen a great deal of this confusion in the 
inquiries for information and advice that reach my desk as educa- 
tional director and editor of the Institute. Even people doing Ph.D. 
theses often prove to be quite ignorant of other contemporary 
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work, even more ignorant concerning the fundamentals of language 
and its relation to habitual patterns of thought, feeling and action. 
Many teaching and research activities in communication are now 
carried on with great enthusiasm and good intentions at colleges 
and universities. Many that I know have apparently been under- 
taken by institutions as well as individuals in virtual ignorance of 
existing theories and without much inquiry as to what is being 
done by others. Most work labelled communication seems to be 
carried on without any generally accepted theoretical foundations, 
or procedures. 


—M. KeEnpic 
Institute of General Semantics 


I met a very impressive man recently. He is a vice-president 
of a highly respected business firm. Because I had been speaking 
about Communication, he asked me if I were a member of NSSC. 
I said I was. He said he had been a member but had dropped out. 
Of course I asked why. I think his exact words were, “When the 
professors moved in, I thought it was time for me to move out.” 

I was moved to do a little checking. Our most recent issue of 
The Journal (Summer, 1957) lists the officers of The Journal and of 
the Society—43 names, excluding duplications—at least 39 of which 
are evidently directly involved in academic education! The great 
majority of these have university or college affiliations—as my friend 
would say, “the professors.” 

Now, I am not opposed to “professors”—I’ve been drawing 
university paychecks too long for that. But are we becoming a 
closed shop? Are we doing enough to interest people in medicine, 
engineering, law, government, law enforcement, industry, etc.? Can 
it be that such people are uninterested in the NSSC? Or have they 
become uninterested? 

Frankly, I am concerned. I hope NSSC is, too. My friend isn’t 
—any more. 


V. HANeEy 
Northwestern University 


Yen FS 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Listentnc Pays Orr 

The idea for an effective listening contest was first advanced by Dr. Ralph 
G. Nichols, chairman of the committee on listening comprehension for the 
NSSC, in an article which appeared in School Activities back in 1950.* Dr. 
Nichols called for inter-scholastic competition in listening. So far no one has 
taken up his challenge on an inter-scholastic basis, but the intramural con- 
test of the rhetoric department of the University of Minnesota (St. Paul) 
is no doubt a step in that direction. 

The title of the speech selected was “Soviet Education: New Challenge 
to the American People,” by William Benton. A transcript was obtained from 
Vital Speeches for April 15, 1956, in which the speech appeared. 

To check comprehension of the material quickly and reliably, a 50-item 
multiple-choice test of comprehension was constructed. The questions were 
designed to check the ability to recall facts, to detect main ideas, to draw in- 
ferences, to visualize structure, to identify methods of support, to recognize 
transitional elements, to infer unfamiliar words from context, to reconstruct 
the central idea and to recognize the thesis statement. 

An evening hour was chosen for the contest, not only to coincide with 
the finals in other contests, but also to emphasize the extra-curricular and 
voluntary nature of the competition. A trained speaker from the staff of the 
rhetoric department was selected to give the speech. The contestants were 
advised that the presentation would be 45 minutes in length, that note-taking 
would not be permitted, and that the comprehension test would consist of 
50 multiple-choice questions. No other directions were given. 

Immediately after the lecture a mimeographed comprehension test was 
handed to each contestant. The time limit of 20 minutes allowed every con- 
testant to finish. When the tests were completed they were handed to the 
judges who scored them immediately. 

The top contestant missed seven out of the 50 questions for a percentage 
of 86. Second and third places were shared by the next two students who had 
missed ten questions each for identical scores of 80. The remaining scores 
ranged to 44. Extensive experience in checking listening comprehension reveals 
that the average college listener tends to fall somewhere between 60 and 70 
per cent in his comprehension of general information. Judging by these stan- 
dards, the top three performers had demonstrated a superiority in listening 
performance. 

As the listening contest was drawing to a close, final eliminations in the 
areas of extemporaneous speaking, original oratory, and poetry reading were 
also being held. When all competition had been concluded, the contestants, 
judges and spectators assembled in the college auditorium for the announce- 
ment of the winners and for the awarding of the prizes. The winner in each 
division received $25; second place, $15; and third place, $10. In the listening 
contest the students tied for second and third places received $12.50 each. 

Few students are aware that skill in listening might affect their chances 
of success. Such contests might create this awareness and lead to the art 
of listening finally finding its place in the academic sun. 

—Eugene S. Wright, Department of 
Rhetoric, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


. Ralph G. Nichols, “Interscholastic Contests in Listening,” School Activities, 


XXI (April, 1950), pp. 259. 
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Tue Backcrounp anp Setr-Picture or Goop anp Poor WRritTERs 

The following report, Part IV of a larger undertaking entitled “The 
Psycholinguistic Characteristics of Poor Writers,” is concerned primarily with 
two aspects: 

A. The self-picture of students of low and high writing ability. 

B. Background behavior patterns and attitudes of such students. 

Some material reported in this study was gathered in 1950 but not before 
evaluated. The bulk of the data, however, resulted from questionnaires de- 
signed and administered in 1956-1957. In the 1956-1957 project, subjects in- 
cluded 123 students from Communication Skills enriched sections and 182 
students from the Writing Improvement Service. 

Questionnaires were administered in 1950 to 200 subjects whose scores 
on the Hickok Diagnostic Test of English Usage placed them in the lowest 
decile among entering students at Michigan State University. From responses 
gathered these comments appear worthy of attention. 

a) Only 23% professed a liking for English composition. 

b) Only 25% stated that they would have enrolled voluntarily in the 
Writing Improvement Service. 

c) Only 5% admitted to having received an average grade of D or be- 
low in compositions written in high school. 

d) Only 49% claimed that all or most of their high school themes had 
been returned, and themes that were returned, they said, were often not 
graded. 

e) In answer to a question about the number of themes written in high 
school, 

45.6% stated they had written more than 10 themes, 

14.1% had written from 5 to 10 themes, 

11.9% had written 3 to 4 themes, 

19.6% had written fewer than three themes, and 

8.7% claimed to have written no themes at all. (Thus, 39.2% 
stated that they had written fewer than 5 themes in their high 
school experience.) 

f) Only 308% had credit for 8 semesters of high school English. 

g) Some 41% of the group showed a gap of at least 1 year between 
high school graduation and college entrance (and the group contained 
few veterans). 

h) 31.6% were non-preference students at the time of the questionnaire 
(near the end of the first term). : 

Recently groups of superior students (those in Communication Skills en- 
riched sections) and deficient students (those enrolled in the Writing Improve- 
ment Service) were asked to note on another questionnaire some of their 
own views of themselves, of their high school teachers, and of their writing 
problems. Incomplete results show these interesting responses. 

More poor writers than good writers consider themselves easily distracted, 
hard-working, patient, happy-go-lucky, and willing to face facts. More good 
writers than poor writers consider themselves sensitive to criticism and eager 
to learn. On many items of the questionnaire, no significant differences 
appear. Most students in both groups think of themselves as mature and 
reliable; almost no students describe themselves as bookish. 

Poor writers are more apt to see themselves as suffering from these diffi- 


culties in writing: inadequate punctuation, vocabulary and spelling. Good 
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writers, on the other hand, worry more about organization, not having 
anything to say, not being specific, having no 
starting to write, and not being direct and to the point. 

A very small percentage of either group characterized their high school 
English teachers as being poor. As might be expected, 52.7% of the good 
writers remember their high school English teachers as the best teachers they 
have ever had; 25.5% of the poor writers say the same. 

More good than poor writers report their English teachers as willing to 
give extra help, interested, and willing to talk with students about their 


papers. 

Their high school English courses seemed practical to the good writers 
but not to the poor ones. The same relationship holds good for reactions to 
the words helpful, worthwhile and stimulating. Stimulating falls far behind 
the other terms (with both groups) in percentage of favorable response. 

Poor writers are unable to recognize various levels of writing proficiency. 
One paper generally looks about as good to them as does another. Good 
writers have little trouble here. Both groups seem unwilling to face the fact 
that any composition may be unacceptable or to assign letter grades below C to 
any student effort. 

In summation, most students in the sample have high regard for their 
high school English teachers, but believe the courses themselves could be 
more stimulating. Poor writers are not convinced that such courses are 
practical, helpful, or worthwhile. 

Students report that they have written few compositions while in high 
school and that extra help and interest went to the good rather than to the 
poor writers. Poor writers are often numbered among those who have had 
fewer than four years of high school English or those who have stayed out 
of school for at least a year. 

The views of themselves held by all students indicate a fairly homogeneous 
self-picture. Certain of these views, one might venture to suggest, reveal less 
about self-analysis than they do about peer-group stereotypes. 

Poor writers think of their writing problems as mechanical and graphic; 
good writers see need for improvement in forming concepts and expressing 
relationships. 

Perhaps implications of these findings will affect teacher behavior in the 

m. 


—A. M. Barch, Department of Psychology; 
R. L. Wright, Communication Skills, 
Michigan State University 


* * * 


It’s because of the language. “Million” is so easy to say. In China they 
don’t have a word for million. They have a word wan meaning 10,000. So 
Chinese are always running around saying 10,000 so-and-so. If a Chinese goes 
to a cocktail party, he comes back and says, “Boy, was it crowded! There 
vere 10,000 people there.” 

At American cocktail parties and parades there are always a million people. 

—Jerome Beatty, Jr. 


REVIEWS 


Meantsc. By David Greenwood. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957; pp. 114. $3.75. 


Here are six short essays intended to promote scholarly conversation about 
currently sticky points in formal semantics and the methodology of empirical 
science. At times the author is in danger of talking to himself, and his cryp- 
tic allusions may send even reasonably hep semanticists scurrying to their 
reference shelves. Often, even the author is puzzled, and says as much—re- 
freshing in a monograph of this character, but vaguely disconcerting too. 

Most rewarding and accessible to the casual reader is essay number six, 
“The Pragmatic Theory of Truth.” Here, Greenwood insightfully disentangles 
the views of Pierce, James, and Dewey and also analyzes Russell’s misinter- 
pretations thereof. Greenwood’s evaluation of pragmatism is scrupulously fair 
and sympathetic. 

The fifth essay, “The Nature of Probability Statements,” is of a modest 
technicality and merits close study, but only with the sources at hand that 
the author cites. In general, Greenwood sides with Carnap against Reichen- 
bach on such matters as whether there are two distinct kinds of probability 
and how probability can be used, Bishop Butler fashion, as “the guide of 
life.” It seemed to this reviewer that Greenwood was obtusely insensitive to 
Reichenbach’s devastating critique of the LaPlacian “principle of indiffer- 
ence,” which can also be found lurking in the higher reaches of Carnap’s 
theory. Greenwood is also grossly guilty of such non sequiturs as: “The con- 
clusion of an inductive inference cannot necessarily be proved to be either 
true or probable, and so must be analytic.” The notion that probability can 
be understood as the limit of a relative frequency is repugnant to Greenwood 
because the estimation of a limit involves an indefinite regress. He proposes 
to avoid this difficulty by defining probability as an estimate itself. The ele- 
mentary calculus of probability will accommodate this interpretation, as Hilary 
Putnam has shown. And a way of drawing up such estimates is sketched. 
But as they can be drawn up in other ways, with different outcome, and as 
Greenwood has failed to show why he should prefer his way, the difficulty of 
the regress has been exchanged for another no less puzzling. 

A reader of the first four essays will be uncomfortable unless he is al- 
ready familiar with the semiotic Cerberus sired by Morris and reared to ken- 
nel club maturity by Carnap, Tarski, and others. In the first, “Truth and 
Metalanguage,” Greenwood constructs a metalanguage having a remarkable 
concert of qualities which, on grounds both practical and theoretical, have 
often been counted desiderata, but which, because of the differing identity 
conditions for classes and properties, have long loomed inconsolably im- 
miscible. For many purposes we need not distinguish classes from properties, 
thus it would appear convenient were a metalanguage to be normally blind 
to this distinction, becoming open-eyed only in those special, troublesome, 
cases where the distinction matters. Greenwood’s metalanguage achieves this 
and succeeds in retaining the “essential richness” required for the definition, 
ala Tarski, of such key semantical concepts as ‘truth.’ The second essay, 
“Meaning in Natural Languages,” analyzes the meaning of ‘meaning’ as predi- 
cated of natural languages and argues that the assignment of an intension 
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can be interpreted as the making of an empirical hypothesis about language 
behavior. Greenwood runs counter to Quine on this issue and sides firmly 
with Arne Naess and the Oslo Group of philosophers. It is as mediator, how- 
ever, that he touches on the current controversy over the concept, ‘analytic’, 
and adopts a politic position allowing face-saving on all sides. The third essay, 
“The Completeness of the Sentential Calculus,” helpfully reveals some am- 
biguities in the notion of completeness, and the fourth, “On Mathematical 
Definition,” picks a quarrel with Principia Mathematica on the definition of 
‘definition’ —— relatively esoteric matters which this reviewer skimmed in 
the interests of meeting a deadline. 

The proofreader was either untutored or asleep. There are many mislead- 
ingly misspelled words. As a whole, the book has the flavor of one contracted 
for before the manuscript was delivered to the publishers. Its merit is to be 
sought in neither style nor definitiveness but in the possibility of its pushing 
problems a notch further than where they had been pushed before. 


—John R. Kirk 
Michigan State University 


GeneraL Systems. Yearbook of the Society for the Advancement of General 
Systems Theory. By Ludwig Von Bertalanffy and Anatol Rapaport eds. 
Vol. 1, 1956; pp. 169. 


Aw Intropuction To CyserneTics. By W. Ross Ashby. John Wiley and 
Sons, New York: 1957; pp. 302. 


In the quest fur unity among the sciences there has been a gradual con- 
verging upon communication processes and language behaviors. More and 
more the obstacles to viewing the universe in its relationships of part-to-part, 
part-to-whole, whole-to-part and whole-to-whole point to difficulties in 
language structure and to false premises which the language structures evoke 
within ourselves unconsciously to keep us from seeing things as they “are.” 

This attention to language and communication behaviors is not coming 
from the specialists in language and speech. The new insights are being brought 
to use by natural and social scientists who have been forced to merge spec- 
ialized subject matters such as in the physical chemistry, physical biology, 
biochemistry, and neurosemantics. While we have been concerned with lan- 
guage as such; while we have been looking at the fish outside of-its sea of 
relationships, the natural and social scientists have discovered our subject as 
the chief interference to seeing clearly into their oceans pf dynamic structures. 
In the multi-disciplinary efforts underway the nature and functions of lan- 
guage and communication are being extended until the traditional teachers 
of these subjects scarcely recognize their own progeny. 

If language and communication structures are to be adequate these must 
correspond to the structures of the Universe as revealed by the natural and 
social scientists. And these structures are not what they appeared to the build- 
ers of our language. A preview of the demands upon language may be seen 
in what the scientists are revealing about the systematic nature of the Uni- 
verse, the silent and invisible sub-systems and super-systems inherent there- 
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in. An example of their thinking is found in the 1956 Yearbook of the Society 
for the Advancement of Systems Theory, called General Systems. Ludwig 
Von Bertalanffy states of the aims of General Systems Theory as: 

a. The recognition of the general tendency towards integration in the 
various sciences, natural and social. 

b. Working toward a general theory of systems to bring about a better 
integration. 

c. Proviaing for more exactness with the validation of such general theory. 

d. In developing such unifying principles so that we will be brought 
nearer the goal of a unified science. 

There are closed systems and open systems. An example of a closed system 
is where reactants are brought together in a closed vessel. An open system 
would be a vessel (organism) where added chemicals (or information) were 
introduced. In a closed system entropy or deterioration (increased disorder) 
brings the system to a stop. A living organism necessarily must be an open 
system. “It maintains itself by a continuous inflow and outflow, building 
up and breaking down of components ...... the very essence of that 
fundamental phenomena of life which is called metabolism, the chemical 
processes within living cells.” 

The sub-systems from various areas become related to an overall general 
system when the structural similarities or isomorphies are seen. Isomorphies 
may be considered as analogies except they are more exact and mathematical. 
“There are correspondencies among the different fields in principles which 
govern the behavior of entities that are intrinsically, widely different. This 
correspondence is due to the fact that all can be considered in certain respects 
as ‘systems’, that is, complexes of elements standing in interaction.” 

Among the fiften papers written by twelve scholars which point out sys- 
tems in several areas and which give substance to the idea of general systems 
are: “The Skeleton of Science” and “Toward a General Theory of Growth,” 
by Kenneth Boulding; “The Hypotheses of Cybernetics,” by J. O. Wisdom; 
“On the Parallel Between Learning and Evolution,” by J. W. S. Pringle, “A 
Biologists View of Society,” and “The Rights of Man: A Biological Ap- 
proach,” by R. W. Gerard. 

The maintainance and control of a system, whether it be physical, biolo- 
gical, human, or social depends upon “feedback.” Such organisms and ma- 
chines “are able (a) to be fed with information, (b) to store in some form 
the results of their preliminary calculations, (c) to make use of these results 
appropriately at the right time, i. e., select from their ‘files’, and (d) report 
their final results.” There is an obvious analogy between such powers and 
those of the intellect — working-out, storing, recalling, selecting, and com- 
municating. 

Controls in a society follow parallel lines to control in lower order systems. 
“The intensity of the coordinating forces becomes obvious as does the degree 
of integration of the larger organism. More important still, the influence of 
the whole upon the units increases relatively more than does the influence 
of the units on the whole. So, although both types of forces become more 
powerful and although control always remains reciprocal, the organism comes 
to exert relatively ever more control over its subordinate units.” A more in- 
tegrated whole with differentiated and cooperating parts “has a positive sur- 
vival value. . . . Clearly, cohesion of cooperation or altruism or some sort to 
togetherness is a basic natural and biological, as well as social virtue.” 

The cyberneticists are defining purposive behavior in terms of negative 
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feedback. Through feedback the machine is prevented from running away by a 
mechanism which checks the driving force. An anti-aircraft gun is purposive 
in the sense that it is able by means of radar to follow its target. Predictive 
and goal behavior in a biological organism is also accounted for by the same 
mechanism, as illustrated by a gun firing not at a point where an aeroplane 
is but at a point where it will be—just as a cat chasing a mouse extrapolates 
the mouse’s path. 

The volume by W. Ross Ashby carries the study of systems to a more 
technical level. Cybernetics deals with all forms of behavior in-so-far as 
they are regular, or determinate, or reproducible. It takes as its domain the 
relations within and among all possible machines including animal, human, 
an societal. It treats the processes within the system, and the processes of 
communication between system and system. The central theme of cybernetics 
pertains to regulation and control. 

Cybernetics and information theory seem to be the same thing. Regula- 
tion depends upon the flow of variety. Without the perception of change or 
variety there is no information. Physical defects and semantic disorders in the 
system are the chief obstructions. The amount or regulation that can be 
achieved depends upon the amount of information that can be transmitted 
in a given channel. The processing of information through complex auto- 
machines and through the nervous systems of animals, human beings and 
groups has many parallels. 

The use of analogy or ismorphies for the purpose of relating similar be- 
haviors in essentially different —— is spelled out mathematically in Ashby’s 
description of isomorphic machines. 

If the universe were static there would be no complexities. If there were 
no change there would be no problems which require adjustments by human 
beings. But there are complex systems (of change) that do not allow the 
varying of one factor at a time (with which scientists for two centuries have 
been largely concerned). The systems are so dynamic and interconnected 
that the alteration of one factor immediately acts as cause to evoke alterations 
in others, perhaps a great many others. “Science has tended to evade the 
study of such systems so that today we see psychoses untreated, societies de- 
clining through cybernetics. In fact the virtue of cybernetics is that it of- 
fers a scientific treatment of the system in which complexity is outstanding 
and too important to be ignored. 

The unit for studying complexity is change. Change must be studied in 
order to arrive at effective methods for predictability and for control of 
systems that are intrinsically complex. Only a few of the factors of change 
which Ashby treats with precision may be mentioned here. Consider the 
simple example in which under the influence of sunshine, pale skin changes to 
dark skin. That which is acted on, the pale skin, is called the operant, the 
factor bringing the change is called the operator, and what the operant is 
changed to is called the transform. The change which occurs is called the 
transition. Mathematical procedures take over at this point and are carried 
through as the various factors of change are described in the whole com- 
prehensive methodology of cybernetics. 

Information is defined as the amount and variety of change which filters 
through the complex calculative machine be it a computer, an animal, a person, 
or a group. Cybernetics enables us to study what happens within the system 
as information processes through it. It is concerned with the breakdowns, 
distortions, redundancies, and confusions which occur. 
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Although both of these books require several re-readings they are well 
worth the effort. They are required reading for those who expect to keep 
ahead of the developments which will eventually bring the study of com- 
munication processes into a central place in the disciplines for controlling hu- 
man affairs a little better. 


University of Denver 


—Etwoop Murray 


Creative Communication By Edwin L. Cady. New York: Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 1956; pp. 158. $2.50 


Creative Communication is aimed at the technical writer. It was not meant 
to be a handbook, and it isn’t. But it does contain some very cogent re- 
marks for people who communicate about drill-presses, polymers, tensile 
strengths, and the innards of high-speed pumps. Mr. Cady is a man of 
enormous experience in this business and there is ample evidence here that 
his own technical writing is probably clear, accurate, and creative. Yet, 
aside from roughly half dozen really valuable pieces of advice, the book is 
not nearly as instructive as one might expect. 

The title is somewhat misleading. You will not learn here how to be cre- 
ative in your communications, for Cady takes a rather unimaginative view of 
creativity: “. . . technical communication is creative if it causes the receiver 
to think better, understand better, or both.” It may be good if it causes these 
things, but it is not necessarily creative. 

But when he is at his best, as he is when discussing the problems of 
writing for different “publics,” or the woes of the writer whose work may be 
edited by his superiors before transmittal, he is wonderful. 

It’s a curiously annoying book, and an unsatisfying one to any reader who 
is himself a professional communicator, but well worth reading for anyone 
who wants an insight into some of the basic problems of technical writing 
which are seldom discussed in the usual handbooks of report writing. 

—F. C. 


Lrrerary Criticism: A Snort History. By William K. Wimsett, Jr. and 
Cleanth Brooks. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957; pp. 755. $6.75. 


Readers who think of themselves as “students of communication” will be 
reminded in the pages of this book of the large nature of their claim. Those 
who do not admit “literary criticism” into the precincts of their professional 
concern will, one hopes, feel some uneasiness. For here it is once more made 
clear that the study of the symbols by which man makes himself under- 
stood to other men is one which knows no rightful boundaries. Boundaries 
established by the specialist are no sooner established than they are breached. 
For the thoughtful student of one area quickly finds himself the student of 
others as well. His is the vast province of “the word,” and the extent to 
which he occupies that province depends not on logic (which insists that he 
occupy all of it) but on the extent of his intellectual grasp and curiosity. 
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The authors’ announced concern is not with literary theory but with 
“how words work.” In pursuing this concern they focus on innumerable his- 
torical matters whose relevance to the present-day study of communication is 
quite obvious. To cite but a few examples, there is the Socratic idea that a 
worthy rhetoric must be not “a way of fooling people” but “an approach 
to knowledge”; the Aristotelian doctrine that what makes for sophistry “is 
not skill in argument but [defect of] moral purpose”; the Stoic doctrine of 
the Logos—“the word as the expression and hence the mold and determina- 
tion of reason and intelligence”; the Ciceronian concern with the “absurd, need- 
less, and deplorable conception, that one set of persons should teach us to 
think, and another should teach us to speak”; the Horatian conclusion that 
“Usage is judge and law and rule of speech”; the Royal Society’s concept of 
the ideal relation between res et verba as expressed by Thomas Spart in his 
History (1667): “to return back to primitive purity, and shortness, when 
men deliver’d so man things, almost in an equal number of words” and 
Locke’s accompanying conclusion (1690) that “all the art of rhetoric, be- 
sides order and clearness; all the artificial and figurative application of words 
eloquence hath invented . . . are perfect cheats”; the dominating theme of 
words and their abuses in Pope’s Fourth Dunciad: “Since Man from beast 
by Words is known, Words are Man’s province, Words we teach alone”; 
Tolstoy’s feeling that obscurity is a kind of immorality: “Obscurity means 
obscurantism, confusion, nihilism, the invocation of chaos”; Emerson’s be- 
lief that “words and deeds are quite indifferent modes of the divine energy. 
Words are also actions, and actions are a kind of words”; I. A. Richards’ 
endeavor to distinguish between “the ‘badness’ that results from the com- 
munication to the reader of a worthless experience and the ‘badness’ that re- 
sults from the faulty communication of what was presumably a valuable ex- 
perience” and his assertion that the meaning achieved by a metaphor “is 
not simply a prettied version of an already stated meaning, but a new mean- 
ing in which imagination pushes itself forward and occupies new ground”; 
Denis de Rogemont’s idea that what a Democracy needs is a Ministry of the 
Meaning of Words, “since after all it is a regime entirely founded on words”; 
Cassirer’s insistence on “complete congruence between ‘image’ and ‘object,’ 
between the name and the thing.” 

So we run the historical gamut in which the issues constantly change— 
and remain the same. Little that we debate today is new under the semiotic 
sun. If this fact discourages, it also suggests a positive gain which the present- 
day student of communication too often forgets, namely that his profoundest 
preoccupations have been those of excellent minds before him whose thoughts 
stand ready to announce themselves at the nearest library. Socrates was a 
student of communication, as was Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Bacon, and 
Kant, and the present-day student of communication who forgets this is guilty 
of a most damaging and damnable narrowness, a narrowness which, we re- 
peat, the nature of his study should render repugnant. 

This “short history” is short only in terms of what it sets out to do, 
which is to tell the story of critical theory from Plato to Richards in seven 
hundred and fifty closely packed, closely reasoned pages. Don’t wait for it 
to appear in a paper-back. 

—T. B. SrranpNess 


Michigan State University 
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